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PROTECTION AND PROTECTIONISTS. 

What is protection? The word means preservation 
from death, loss, injury, annoyance ; or, concretely, that 
which so preserves a thing or person or community. The 
word itself has always a favorable meaning. If used in 
any other sense, it is used illegitimately. 

But this word "protection" is applied to something 
regarding which there is fairly question whether it is good 
or b;;d, whether its action on its subject is favorable or 
unfavorable. It is clear, then, that those who advocate 
or defend this thing, protection, are entitled to no benefit 
whatever from the favorable significance of the term they 
use, to no presumption arising from the fact that protec- 
tion, in the proper sense of the word, is always to be de- 
sired and approved. Any advantage which the thing, 
protection, may have derived from the use of the word 
has been illegitimate, as distinctly so as the advantage 
which the Democratic party has unquestionably derived 
from the use of its very popular and taking name. The 
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protectionist is bound to prove his case as completely and 
as conclusively, from beginning to end, as if the word 
applied to his doctrine had habitually a bad significance. 
It was the proper self-assertion of an anti-protectionist 
against an illegitimate presumption which gave its title 
to the very able book of Colonel Grosvenor, Does Protec- 
tion Protect ? 

We have seen what the word " protection " means. The 
thing, protection, as it is in view of those who advocate a 
certain public policy, is the so affecting domestic prices by 
means of import duties, or other burdens or restraints laid 
upon goods produced abroad, as to influence the applica- 
tion of labor and capital to production within the pro- 
tected country, in the way either of causing capital and 
labor to be first applied to an industry, or of causing them 
to be still further applied to existing industries, or, lastly, 
of causing them to be still longer applied to industries 
which otherwise would, in whole or in part, be aban- 
doned. 

Protection does not necessarily seek the development or 
the sustentation of manufactures, although this object has 
been so far prominent in the history of American protec- 
tion as to cause the idea of manufacturing development 
to be closely connected with the word in the public mind. 
The policy of protection has, in the history of other coun- 
tries, been applied to agriculture quite as distinctly as, 
with us, to manufactures. The great battle of free trade 
in England was fought over the duties on imported bread- 
stuffs ; and the most marked manifestation of protectionist 
feeling in the world to-day is on the part of the peas- 
antry of continental Europe, demanding the exclusion of 
the food products of America and Australia. It does not 
matter at all to what class of products import duties are 
applied. The purpose alone suffices to characterize them 
as protective. Probably the most extravagant protection- 
ist whom this country has ever known was, not Horace 
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Greeley, but Thomas Jefferson, the general trend of whose 
political philosophy would have indicated the extreme free 
trader, and who, indeed, is often so regarded. Jefferson 
carried his passion for freedom to the point of desiring to 
have every constitution and law expire by limitation at the 
end of the generation which enacted it, in order that no' 
possible constraint might be put upon its successor. Yet 
he had his plan of industrial organization for his country,, 
to which he was so wedded that he was ready to see it 
brought about by almost any force, however destructive. 
He hated a highly developed foreign commerce ; he bit- 
terly inveighed against building up " Amsterdams " in this 
country. He wished to secure what he called an " equilib- 
rium between occupations." Not only did he hold these 
views as to what was best for the United States, but he 
had so much of the true spirit of protectionism that he was 
willing to see them take effect, even against the wishes of 
the people. "When the embargo of 1807-09 had been 
found to fail entirely of its primary object of bringing Eng- 
land to terms, in the matter of the grave wrongs she had 
done us, Mr. Jefferson could feel that there was cause for 
congratulation in the fact that the embargo had, at any 
rate, crippled and almost destroyed the commerce of the 
nation, had made grass to grow in the streets of our chief 
trading towns, and vessels to rot by the hundred at their 
wharves, and had thus done a good deal to bring about 
his favorite "equilibrium of occupations."* Such views, 

* " It is true that the embargo laws have not had all the effect in bringing 
the powers of Europe to a sense of justice which a more faithful observance 
of them might have produced. Yet they have had the important effects of 
saving our seamen and property, of giving time to prepare for defence ; and 
they will produce the further inestimable advantage of turning the attention 
and enterprise of our fellow-citizens, and the patronage of the State legislatures, 
to the establishment of useful manufactures in our country. They will have 
hastened the day when an equilibrium between the occupations of agriculture, 
manufactures, and commerce, shall simplify our foreign concerns to the ex- 
change only of that surplus which we cannot consume for those articles of 
reasonable comfort or convenience which we cannot produce." Jefferson's 
Works, vol. viii. p. 163. 
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to which Mr. Jefferson with his customary political audac- 
ity did not hesitate to give effect, even by acts which in- 
volved the ruin of myriads of his countrymen, stamp Mr. 
Jefferson as eminently a protectionist. He thought he 
saw that the unrestrained pursuit of individual interests 
on the part of his people was tending to bring about in- 
dustrial, social, and political conditions of which he dis- 
approved; and accordingly, in the true spirit of protec- 
tionism, he rejoiced in the opportunity to intervene by 
force of law, and prevent such results from being worked 
out. The man is just as truly a protectionist who, believ- 
ing that the growth of certain economic interests will be 
prejudicial to his country, would take measures to check 
the growth of those interests as the man who, holding the 
opposite belief, would take measures to promote those 
interests. The single test of protectionism is the dispo- 
sition to replace, in any considerable degree, aims pro- 
posed by the legislator or the governor for those which 
would be spontaneously sought by the individual citizens, 
acting upon their own initiative and seeking ends which to 
them personally appear good. 

In the foregoing definition, I used the qualifying words 
'• in any considerable degree." These are necessary, be- 
cause reasons may exist for replacing, in minor matters or 
in single instances, aims proposed by the State for those 
which would spontaneously be sought by its citizens, with- 
out a case of protectionism being thereby afforded. Espe- 
cially is this so when the motive for governmental inter- 
ference is primarily not of an industrial, but of a political 
character. Thus, one of the earliest arguments for im- 
posing heavy customs duties in this country was found 
in the alleged importance of supplying the country with 
munitions of war against the day of too probable hostili- 
ties. A great deal of stress was laid upon this considera- 
tion in urging the imposition of high duties upon iron and 
steel. It was said that, unless the United States had 
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open mines, and works capable of producing iron and steel 
rapidly, the nation would be helpless in the presence of an 
armed enemy. Now, so far as this argument was used in 
good faith, legislation to such an effect was taken out of 
the category of protectionist measures. War involves 
extensive interference with private initiative and peaceful 
industry ; and a nation which, in bona fide preparation for 
war, imposes customs duties on those articles which are 
of primary importance in war, no more establishes an 
instance of protectionism than a nation establishes an 
instance of socialism by setting up armories and arsenals. 
The very existence of government implies that certain 
things must be done to give effect to its authority and to 
protect its life. No case either of protectionism or of so- 
cialism is established so long as government does not tran- 
scend what is genuinely regarded as necessary to the care 
of the public peace, to the maintenance of private rights, 
and to the defence of the government itself against in- 
surgency or invasion, actual or threatened. 

The plea for the imposition of duties upon foreign arti- 
cles having reference to the possibility of war may of 
course be carried so far as to propose what would be a 
distinct and perhaps very pronounced case of protection- 
ism. Thus it might be urged that, in order to attain the 
greatest readiness, at any time and at all times, for defence 
or for aggression, the domestic production of nearly all 
articles of prime importance should be so fostered as to 
render a nation practically independent of commerce, ex- 
cept in regard to articles which could be dispensed with, 
on the occurrence of hostilities, without distress. The dis- 
tinction between the two classes of cases, however, seems 
sufficiently clear. When the preparation aimed at is not 
technical, but general, the purpose being to create an 
habitual independence, commercewise, of other nations, 
we have distinctly a case of protectionism. 

The force of the argument for customs duties on cer- 
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tain articles having reference to a possible state of war 
will, of course, vary greatly, according to the extent and 
situation of the country concerned, its traditional relations 
with its immediate neighbors, the nature of its coast line, 
the state of the art of navigation, and other circumstances 
too numerous to mention. The mere substitution of 
steamers for sailing vessels, rendering the running of 
blockades comparatively safe and easy, has diminished 
almost indefinitely the validity of this policy, as applied 
to most of the countries of the world. It long ago ceased 
to be of any consequence to us as a nation, and we may 
accordingly dismiss the topic without further discussion. 

I have sought to express the characteristic quality, 
the essence, of protectionism. Who, then, is the protec- 
tionist? I answer, every man is a protectionist who 
would, in any considerable degree, substitute aims pro- 
posed by the State for those which would otherwise be 
sought by its citizens upon their own individual initiative. 
The qualifying words, " in any considerable degree," are 
important, because a man might favor such a policy in 
minor matters, for special and transient reasons, without 
really becoming a protectionist. When, however, any 
person proposes or advocates such a policy in a degree 
which would work an important and general change in the 
industrial life of his country, he is a protectionist. 

There are, however, many kinds of protectionists ; and 
the important fact to be noted is that, while all protec- 
tionists are clearly distinguished from non-protectionists 
by a certain characteristic quality, yet, in the quantity of 
the effects which their several degrees of protectionism 
would respectively produce, one class of protectionists 
differs from another class far more widely than the latter 
themselves differ from the non-protectionists. It is in the 
failure to note the wide range of differences in opinion 
among those who call themselves protectionists that we 
find the cause of much of the confusion, or mutual mis- 
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conception, so characteristic of discussions on "the tariff." 
I shall devote the greater part of this paper to indicating 
the most important of these differences. 

I. In the first place, we have the distinction between 
the man who advocates protective duties for the purpose 
of starting certain industries in a new country, and pro- 
tecting their early growth, and the man who would levy 
and maintain these duties as a permanent standing policy. 
Our fathers and our grandfathers, if they were protection- 
ists at all, — we ourselves, if we were protectionists before 
the war, — were of the former class. 

The statesman or the writer for the press of 1789 or of 
1816, of 1824 or 1828 or 1842, whose expressed views 
would have justified the belief that he favored protection- 
ism as a permanent system, was, indeed, not entirely un- 
known ; but he was in a very small minority.* The great 
argument in those days was what may be called the "in- 
fant industries" argument. Mr. Clay, the father of the 
so-called American system, habitually made his main appeal 
on this behalf. Down to the War of Secession there was 
no party, no considerable body of men, advocating pro- 
tection as a permanent policy. During the war our 
present high tariff was established solely on the plea of 
the revenue necessities of the government. When was it 
that the great majority of those among us who are now 
protectionists, in the later sense of the word, became 
such? That would be a very interesting investigation 
which should seek to draw the lines across the pages of 
the Congressional Globe, and across the sheets of the 
daily press, and should show the transition from the "in- 
fant industries " stage of the protectionist argument to the 
stage when protectionism was boldly and unqualifiedly 

* " No one in the commencement of the protective policy ever supposed it 
was to be perpetual," said Henry Clay. Again : " The theory of protection 
supposes that, after a certain time, the protected arts will have acquired such 
strength and perfection as will enable them subsequently, unaided, to stand 
up against foreign competition." 
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announced as a beneficent standing policy. The transi- 
tion certainly has not been marked by any apologies on 
the part of the protectionists for passing from one into 
the other stage, or by any explanations of their change of 
front. Nobody claims, I believe, that there has been any 
new revelation on the subject ; yet here we have a change 
of attitude not less pronounced than that which took 
place between the time when our forefathers were respect- 
fully memorializing the British throne for redress of griev- 
ances, and the time, but, a few months later, when tliey 
were fighting King George tooth and nail, with Inde- 
pendence as their avowed object. 

The political battle of 1888 was fought so largely on 
the "home market" issue that some persons maybe dis- 
posed to think that the " infant industries " argument is 
one altogether gone by, and may consider it a waste of 
time to give more words to it. Yet an argument which 
was good enough for our grandfathers and fathers may 
still be worthy of consideration from us, even in these 
days of a seemingly triumphant home-market policy. 
Possibly, the time may come when those who are now so 
glibly denouncing foreign trade, and declaring themselves 
well satisfied to command the markets of sixty millions 
of Americans, may be glad to get back to as good cover 
as that afforded by the now despised argument for " infant 
industries." 

The form in which that argument has been most com- 
monly used in the past is in the words of Mr. John Stuart 
Mill. The fact that so eminent an economist had ac- 
knowledged the validity of this argument, in a certain 
degree, caused him to be quoted in this particular by 
hundreds of writers who never spoke of him with respect 
in any other connection. The following is Mr. Mill's 
presentation of the case : — 

The only case in which, on mere principles of political economy, 
protecting duties can be defensible, is when they are imposed tempo- 
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rarily (especially in a young and rising nation) in hopes of naturaliz- 
ing a foreign industry, in itself perfectly suitable to the circumstances 
of the country. The superiority of one country over another in a 
branch of production, often arises only from having begun it sooner. 
There may be no inherent advantage on one part, or disadvantage on 
the other, but only a present superiority of acquired skill and experi- 
ence. A country which has this skill and experience yet to acquire, 
may in other respects be better adapted to the production than those 
which were earlier in the field ; and, besides, it is a just remark of 
Mr. Rae, that nothing has a greater tendency to promote improvements 
in any branch of production, than its trial under a new set of condi- 
tions. But it cannot be expected that individuals should, at their 
own risk, or rather to their certain loss, introduce a new manu- 
facture, and bear the burden of carrying it on, until the producers 
have been educated up to the level of those with whom the processes 
are traditional. A protecting duty, continued for a reasonable time, 
will sometimes be the least inconvenient mode in which the nation 
can tax itself for the support of such an experiment. But the pro- 
tection should be confined to cases in which there is good ground of 
assurance that the industry which it fosters will after a time be able 
to dispense with it ; nor should the domestic producers ever be allowed 
to expect that it will be continued to them beyond the time necessary 
for a fair trial of what they are capable of accomplishing. 

I have said that this admission of Mr. Mill's gave great- 
comfort to the protectionists. It has been correspond- 
ingly a source of grief to many economists of the free 
trade school, some of whom have denounced it as unau- 
thorized and improper, while others have set themselves 
at work to minimize the effect of this concession, constru- 
ing every clause of the foregoing passage strictly and in a 
hostile spirit. Other economists of this school, however, 
have accepted Mr. Mill's statement liberally, and, while 
insisting that the cases to which this doctrine shall be ap- 
plied must be those only which come honestly within Mr. 
Mill's meaning, have dealt with the matter in no petty or 
grudging spirit. Professor Taussig, of Harvard Univer- 
sity, has given in his Toppan prize essay, on Protection to 
Young Industries* an excellent and truly instructive ex- 

* Reprinted in his Tariff History of the United States. 
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ample of both the method and the temper proper to the 
treatment of such a question. Professor Taussig, in ap- 
plying Mr. Mill's rules to the history of certain industries 
in the United States, reached the conclusion that the 
cotton industry, at its beginning here, afforded a clear 
example of the case presented by Mr. Mill, and that this 
industry was really started and fostered through its in- 
fancy by governmental protection, with a good result ; * 
secondly, that the woollen industry had virtually estab- 
lished itself before protection was applied to it; thirdly, 
that the iron manufacture affords one of the least satisfac- 
tory instances of the application of this policy. 

In my own opinion, Mr. Mill both overstates and under- 
states the case for the protection of infant industries. He 
overstates it, inasmuch as it is not true that individual 
manufacturers can never be expected to take upon them- 
selves the expense of initiating industrial enterprises of an 
altogether new character. The history of our own coun- 
try affords abundant illustration of the starting of indus- 
tries in regions far from their traditional seats and against 
the unbroken force of competition from great groups of 
long-established, rich, and powerful factories; it affords, 
also, illustration of the spirit and enterprise which capi- 
tal is sometimes capable of exhibiting in undertaking 
the risk of long and costly experiments, large initial 
outlay, and continued production at a loss, all in view of 
an ultimate profit. 

On the other hand, Mr. Mill understates the case, inas- 
much as it is not alone the initial expense of starting a 
new branch of industry that is sure in the end to succeed 
which we have to consider. In addition to this there is 
the considerable risk attendant upon the trial, in new 
fields, of industries regarding which there can be no such 

*"I consider the cotton manufactures not only to have reached, hut to 
have passed, the point of competition. I regard their success as certain, and 
their growth as rapid as the most impatient could well expect." Webster, 
Works, vol. iii. p. l'tti. 
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assurance. I am disposed to think that economists gen- 
erally fail to realize the highly tentative character of 
nearly all new industrial enterprises. Professor Brewer, 
of New Haven, in a very interesting paper on the history 
of agriculture in Harper's Magazine for 1875 or 1876, 
gave a very striking list of the crops which had been in- 
troduced into the colonies which afterwards became the 
thirteen States, prior to the Revolution, some of which 
had succeeded, while more, perhaps, had failed. Regard- 
ing most of these it was impossible for the wisest man or 
body of men to say in advance, with confidence, whether 
they would succeed or fail. That could only be deter- 
mined after long and patient trial. It is much the same, 
I conceive, with any new branch of industry in a strange 
field. This is so even when a branch of manufacture 
seems to be closely akin to another which has succeeded. 

Again, even after adding the risk of loss to the initial 
expense in case of success, as contemplated in the state- 
ment of Mr. Mill, we must not, I think, overlook the con- 
sideration that overcoming the inertia of capital might 
fairly constitute an equally good reason for initial protec- 
tion. A great deal has been said about the alertness, ag- 
gressiveness, enterprise, and courage of capital ; and at 
times and in ways this is true enough. But it is equally 
true that the capital is, at other times and in other ways, 
inert, hesitating, and timid. Indeed, it would be difficult 
to exaggerate the cowardice of capital in many situations. 

So much for the d priori argument in favor of protec- 
tion for infant industries. But, since protectionists urge 
that the question is always to be treated as a practical 
one, not to be decided on grounds of theory alone, we 
have the right to hold them to full responsibility for the 
manner in which their proposals are to be carried out. 
And here, it must be said, their case is weak. First, since 
the legislature is to make choice of the industries which 
are to receive the initial protection, we must admit, as an 
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offset to all the possible advantages of this policy, the 
probability that some of the subjects chosen will be such 
as cannot, in the result, advantageously be established 
under the conditions existing. Secondly, in the case of 
the poor, miserable, weak, and deformed industries which 
must reasonably be expected to result from unfortunate 
choices by the legislature, there is the liability, there is 
the strong probability, that compassion or lack of courage 
on the part of the law-makers, or the plea of vested inter- 
ests, or the force of lobbying and log-rolling, will have the 
effect to continue these industries upon the list of public 
pensioners long after the fact of their complete and final 
failure has been demonstrated to the satisfaction of every 
intelligent and impartial on-looker. Those who are inter- 
ested to note examples of utterly hopeless industries, 
which have first obtained governmental recognition and 
support through abundant promises of early attaining in- 
dustrial self-sufficiency, only to become completely pauper- 
ized and to fasten themselves in helpless indigency upon 
the public body, reappearing at frequent intervals as claim- 
ants for larger and still larger measures of protection, will 
find such examples in the vigorous lectures of Professor 
Sumner on the history of protection in the United States. 

J I. We have thus far drawn the distinction between 
those who believe in protection for infant industries, ac- 
cording to the spirit of Mr. Mill's statement of that doc- 
trine, and those who accept protection as a beneficent 
standing policy. Yet even among the latter there exist 
such wide differences of views and purposes as still to jus- 
tify the statement that some classes of protectionists differ 
from others by a larger interval, practically viewed, than 
that which separates certain classes of protectionists from 
the non-protectionists. 

We have, first, the distinction between those who would 
select, for permanent governmental encouragement and 
support, certain industries, chosen with careful reference 
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to their importance to the population concerned, their 
adaptation to the peculiar resources and industrial apti- 
tudes of the country,* and those who would bestow pro- 
tection indiscriminately and almost universally, excluding, 
perhaps, from the benefit of the system a few products to 
which climatic conditions are exceptionally unfavorable. 

The difference between these two classes of protection- 
ists is very great. Indeed, it is much greater than that 
between the former class of protectionists and the non- 
protectionists. According to the one view of protection, 
the subjects of governmental encouragement and support 
should be carefully chosen. They should, as a body, con- 
stitute an exception to the general rule of freedom of in- 
dustry and trade. Every new product seeking admission 
to the favored list should be required to make a clear, 
strong case for itself, its own importance to the industrial 
system and the adaptation of the population to its rela- 
tively successful production being taken into account. 
According to the other view, restraints upon trade are 
viewed as good in themselves. Restrictions are to be 
imposed easily and lightly, for any reason or almost no 
reason. 

It is needless to say that it was the former view of pro- 
tection which was held by the great founders of the Amer- 
ican System, and which has been upheld by the best 
writers on that side. The policy of universal, undis- 
criminating protection finds little support in anything that 
was said or written in this country before the contest 
over secession ; but the war tariffs, seeking every object 
which could possibly contribute to the public revenues, 
strung upon the tariff lists of the country, as subject to 
heavy and extortionate duties, almost every article of 
human production. After the extreme necessities of the 
public revenue had fairly passed, a movement began, 

* " In the selection of objects, there would be need, certainly, of a careful 
discrimination." E. B. Bigelow, The Tariff Question. 
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which for a long time had a high degree of public approba- 
tion, for the extension of the free list. But this move- 
ment received a decided check upon Mr. Blaine's entrance 
into the Republican canvass of 1884 ; and since that time 
the advocates of undiscriminating and universal protection 
have been growing more and more active and defiant. 

Of course, it makes a vast difference in the application 
of the policy of undiscriminating and universal protection 
what is the variety of conditions, as to soil and natural 
resources, of the country which is to be the subject of 
this policy. 

The United States stretch across nearly sixty degrees 
of longitude, and have a north and south extent of twenty- 
five degrees of latitude. Not only does this vast region 
embrace a wide range of climate conditions, but its soil 
and the underlying rock produce an immense variety of 
the raw materials of manufacture, in woods, in fibres, in 
building stones, in ores, in coal, as well as an unequalled 
wealth of food products. The application to such a 
region of undiscriminating and universal protection has, of 
course, a very different effect from what it would have in 
a small and compact country like Belgium or Holland, or 
even in almost any other country on the globe, however 
large. So much of a world in itself is the United States 
that, in spite of all which protection can possibly ac- 
complish, we must remain the largest example of free 
trade mankind have to contemplate. With absolute 
freedom from commercial restrictions within our own 
borders, with the high degree of mobility characterizing 
our people, and with the acuteness and alertness with 
which every possible economic advantage is here followed 
out, the mischief which the most unreasonable system of 
protection could inflict is greatly restricted. 

III. I have indicated already two important distinctions 
among those who call themselves protectionists. Another 
distinction of even greater significance remains to be 
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noted, — that, namely, between protectionists who advo- 
cate duties generally low and those who favor high duties, 
often duties so high that they may be regarded as practi- 
cally unlimited or prohibitory. The difference between 
the duties advocated by these two classes of protectionists, 
respectively, is, indeed, a difference in degree ; but the 
difference between the two classes of protectionists them- 
selves is not a difference in degree, but in kind. It is not 
a case of more and less, but of one and another. 

That which makes the difference between the two 
classes of protectionists a difference in kind, and not 
merely in degree, is the fact that the moderate protection- 
ists contemplate foreign competition * as still a desirable 
force operating upon native industry, to stimulate its ex- 
ertions, to afford it examples of style and workmanship, 
to limit the price of its products, to regulate its profits. 
The extreme protectionists, or Chinese-wall men, do not 
regard foreign competition as in any measure a beneficent 
force. On the contrary, they deprecate it as only and 
altogether bad, and seek to deprive it of all influence upon 
native industry. This may be done by prohibitory laws 
or by duties so high as practically to give the domestic 
producers the complete command of the market. This is 
now the demand of those associations which have recently 
been organized under the name of Home-market Clubs. 
This is the form in which protectionism is now presented 
to the people of the United States. I think it not extrav- 
agant to say that there has been more pure Chinese-wall 
talk in this country within the last two years than during 
our whole previous history as a nation. 

Whether the protectionists of the United States really 
have passed over to this extreme position as a definitive 

* " There is a broad and marked distinction between entire protection and 
reasonable encouragement. It is one thing by duties or taxes on foreign articles 
to awaken a home competition in the production of the same articles. It is an- 
other thing to remove all competition by a total exclusion of the foreign arti- 
cle." Webster, in 1824, Works, toI. iii. p. 108. 
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one, or whether their present attitude is due partly to the 
spirit of contradiction and the fierce antagonism of the 
recent political struggle, partly to the extravagance of 
a few leaders and newspaper organs, no one can say with 
confidence. For myself, I believe that the great major- 
ity of the Republican party will take an early oppor- 
tunity of returning to the position occupied by their 
fathers on this subject, or an early occasion of showing 
that they have never for themselves left it : I mean the 
only position sanctioned by the ablest and most judicious 
writers on that side, that of moderate protection.* I 
believe that the recent access of jubilant, vehement, ag- 
gressive, defiant protectionism will prove to be a mere 
passing passion ; and that most of those who have given 
way to it, or allowed themselves to be so represented, 
will soon make it known that they favor only moderate 
duties, carefully adjusted to give domestic industries what 
they consider a fair start in the race, without withdrawing 
them from the wholesome and stimulating influence of 
foreign competition. 

IV. It has seemed to me so much more important to 
draw and to emphasize the foregoing distinctions among the 
protectionists themselves than to discuss the questions at 
issue between the protectionists as a body and the non-pro- 
tectionists, that I have left myself little time for the other 
purpose. I shall only undertake to state a few points which 
seem to me of importance in opening up that issue for an 
effective and, if that be possible, a conclusive discussion. 

In the first place, I must pronounce the free trade 
writers distinctly in the wrong as regards the two leading 
arguments with which they have traditionally sought to 

* "Excessive duties . . . are positively injurious to the interests which they 
are supposed to benefit. They encourage the investment of capital in manu- 
facturing enterprises by rash and unskilled speculators, to be followed by dis- 
aster to the adventurers and their employees, and a plethora of commodities 
which deranges the operations of skilled and prudent enterprise." Report of 
the Tariff Commission of 1882, all the members save one being decided protec- 
tionists. 
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cut off all discussion of the subject as a practical question 
of public policy. These two arguments, in which the free 
traders have denied the jurisdiction of the court to which 
the protectionists have made their appeal, are no longer 
deemed valid by the best economic opinion of our time. 

The argument, not so much against protectionism as 
against any consideration of protectionism, derived from 
the doctrine known as laissez-faire, may be easily dis- 
posed of. The assumption regarding the harmony of eco- 
nomic interests, on which that doctrine rests, is so wide of 
the palpable facts of human society as to deprive laissez- 
faire of all authority, considered as a principle of uni- 
versal applicability. It is only entitled to be considered 
as a practical rule, — " a rule," in the language of Professor 
Cairnes, " in the main sound, but, like most other sound 
practical rules, liable to numerous exceptions ; above all, a 
rule which must never for a moment be allowed to stand 
in the way of the candid consideration of any promising 
proposal of social or industrial reform." 

Doubtless it is true that there is a real harmony of 
economic interests, when these are rightly understood, 
whether between the several individuals of a community, 
or between individuals and the community as a whole, or 
between the several communities constituting the commer- 
cial world ; but it is not true that, as fallible, selfish, and 
passionate men see their interests, and are prepared to act 
in reference to them, these are necessarily compatible with 
the interests of others, or with the general welfare. Clear 
instances to the contrary are too numerous to require that 
any should be cited here ; but I may mention, in passing, 
the action of owners of timber-lands in cutting away the 
tree-covering of the soil, excessive competition among 
manufacturers, the wasteful duplication of railroads, the 
effects of greed on the part of employers towards their 
laborers and of the owners of slaves or of cattle in the 
matter of the care and subsistence of such property. 
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The second argument with which the free traders have 
sought to cut off all discussion of protection, as a possibly 
beneficent public policy, is that derived from the wholly 
negative or inhibitory character of such legislation. Sir 
Thomas Farrer, in his Free Trade versus Fair Trade, 
says : — 

The protectionist certainly starts with a strong presumption 
against him. He cannot, by any of the laws which he proposes to 
pass, add one iota to the productive powers of the world. He cannot 
add an idea to the brain of the thinker, a muscle to the arm of the 
worker, a fertilizing ingredient to the soil. All his implements are 
fetters on free action, or weapons of destruction. To suppose that, by 
preventing men from using their natural powers and satisfying their 
natural desires, you can increase their capacity for production and for 
earning wages, is in the highest degree improbable. 

In the same vein, Mr. Isaac Butts, of our own country, 
offered the following illustration of the impotence of pro- 
tection : — 

It is a well-known fact that the combustion of a given quantity 
of carbon will produce a definite quantity of heat, and that such 
quantity cannot be increased by varying the rate or the mode of com- 
bustion. Given, then, the quantity of carbon, and science can deter- 
mine the precise quantity of heat (as, also, of power) which its com- 
bustion will generate, — a quantity which no contrivance, however 
ingenious, can enable the manipulator to surpass. 

Paragraphs to the same effect might be quoted from a 
hundred writers. 

Now, this sort of talk, in which I confess to have myself 
joined in earlier days, is utterly inconclusive. It is true 
that restriction and prohibition can create no force ; nay, 
that, so far as they operate at all, they diminish the 
amount of force at command. But it is equally true that 
restriction and prohibition may direct force to ends vastly 
more useful to mankind than those which would other- 
wise be sought ; that law, while it can create no power, 
may save a hideous waste of existing power. To confine 
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in long tubes the gunpowder served out to an army adds 
nothing to the expansive force of the powder ; but it is an 
essential condition of enabling powder to project bullets 
with effect to long distances. The force derived by the 
wheel from the fall of the water is greater than that which 
actually moves the ten thousand spindles above, greater 
by all that is lost in transmission through shafting and 
belting. But the sacrifice of a certain amount of power 
in such transmission is an essential condition of applying 
the power of the water-wheel to the spinning of yarn and 
the making of cloth. Mr. Butts justly says that no con- 
trivance, however ingenious, can increase the quantity o" 
heat, and therefore of power, which will be generated 
through the combustion of a given body of coal ; but a 
great many ingenious contrivances are necessary to enable 
the combustion of a given quantity of coal to accomplish 
anything for the good of mankind. 

The foregoing are arguments which have been largely 
used by free traders, not so much in discussion of the 
issue raised by the protectionists as in preventing all dis- 
cussion of that issue. Their purpose has been not so 
much to show that the protectionists have not made their 
case as that they could not possibly make their case ; 
that, in fact, there is no case whatever to be made, the 
laws of society and the constitution of nature being what 
they are. The abandonment of these arguments creates 
no presumption in favor of protectionism. It merely leaves 
the ground open for fair debate on the merits of whatever 
the protectionists have to advance. These have still their 
case to make, against an unfavorable presumption, by 
proving the practical benefit to mankind or to the partic- 
ular country reasonably to be anticipated, under existing 
conditions, from the system they propose to set up, after 
taking full account of all the cost of establishing and 
maintaining that sj'stem, and all its infirmities and its evil 
liabilities in actual operation. 
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Nor can I concede any validity to the comparatively 
new objection to protectionism, on the ground that it is 
immoral. A few years ago, my esteemed friend Professor 
Sumner, of Yale University, announced that he had talked 
enough and long enough about protection as a matter of 
policy ; hereafter he purposed to attack it as immoral, — as 
an unjustifiable invasion of natural rights, as a breach of 
personal freedom, as an instrument for the spoliation of 
the many for the enrichment of the few. 

As I have had occasion elsewhere to remark, in reply- 
ing to Mr. Henry George, I do not deem myself qualified 
to say much about natural rights, having never lived in a 
state of nature, but having resided all my life in commu- 
nities, more or less civilized, whose citizens were required 
to render numerous and onerous services, to refrain from 
many courses agreeable to themselves, to make heavy con- 
tributions, to submit to severe sacrifices, to walk in paths 
instead of roaming at will over the fields, — all for the gen- 
eral good. It seems to me that the denunciation of pro- 
tectionism as immoral should be preceded by a demon- 
stration that it is socially inexpedient, that it is in reality 
the spoliation of the many for the benefit of the few, and 
that no adequate return is made to the great mass of the 
community for the restrictions to which this policy re- 
quires them to submit. If these things can be proved, it 
will then be appropriate, though by that time hardly nec- 
essary, to denounce protectionism as immoral. Until these 
things are proved to public satisfaction, no great effect 
can be produced by such denunciation. If the denial of 
the right to buy in the cheapest and sell in the dearest 
market would yield to the community any considerable 
part of the blessings which the protectionists, unquestion- 
ably in good faith, promise, I imagine that there are few 
Americans so transcendental in their political philosophy 
as to question the right or the propriety of the establish- 
ment of that system. The discussion, then, comes back to 
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the original issue, whether protection is economically or 
socially expedient. 

On the other hand, the argument upon which the pro- 
tectionists of former days mainly rested their case, which 
may be known as the " exportation of the soil " argument, 
has been virtually abandoned. Then it was urged, with 
great persistence and with most ominous warnings, that 
manufacturing towns must be built up in agricultural 
regions, in order to secure markets close at hand for the 
produce of the soil, with a view to returning to the land 
the productive essences taken from it in the crops of the 
year. The protectionist books and speeches of thirty and 
fifty years ago abounded in startling and even appalling 
prophecies of the evils which would result from the neg- 
lect of this consideration. " Earth-butchery " was about 
the mildest term which could be found to characterize 
free trade in its application to a new country. 

As I said, this argument has now practically been given 
up, and that for several reasons. First, it has come to be 
recognized that a certain temporary lowering of the gen- 
eral productiveness of the soil is a natural phase of the 
passage of a new, poor, and mainly agricultural commu- 
nity into an older, richer, and largely commercial and 
manufacturing one. Population, at the beginning in com- 
parative poverty, spreads loosely over the soil; the best 
pieces only are selected for cultivation. These are cropped 
almost continuously, with little attempt at deep plough- 
ing or underdrainage, and with no feeling of obligation 
to return anything to the soil, except only the manure 
generated incidentally to the cultivation of the fields, by 
the cattle and horses employed thereon or by the cattle 
or sheep grazing thereover. The profits of such a culti- 
vation of virgin soils are enormous ; yet, after a period, 
the productiveness of the land must sensibly decline. So 
far, this system seems all wasteful and wrong and vicious. 
But there is another side to the question not yet disclosed. 
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The immense profits of virgin agriculture have, let us sup- 
pose, been put into permanent improvements, into roads 
and bridges, into canals and railroads, into wharves and 
warehouses, into comfortable dwellings, school-houses and 
churches, into shops and small factories for petty neigh- 
borhood industries. And so, when the profits of agricult- 
ure begin to wane, the advantages and attractions of man- 
ufacture begin to be strongly felt ; little by little popula- 
tion is transferred from the fields to the shops, while on 
the fields themselves now first begins the serious, sys- 
tematic, economic cultivation characteristic of an older 
community. This is the way in which the Northern peo- 
ple dealt first with Western New York, then with Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, and Michigan, then with Wisconsin and 
Iowa; and it is in this way they are now dealing with 
Minnesota, Kansas, and Nebraska. And I make bold to 
say that in so doing they have been justified by conditions 
both of economic and of political expediency. 

A second cause which has greatly contributed to dimin- 
ish the importance of the " exhaustion of the soil " argu- 
ment has been the recent very extensive introduction of 
artificial fertilizers, either of animal or of mineral origin, 
as guano from the islands of the Pacific, and phosphates 
from the rock of our native mountains. 

Third, another cause which has diminished the impor- 
tance assigned to this argument has been the fuller recog- 
nition, in the progress of agricultural chemistry, of the 
fact that, while a certain degree of waste seems insepara- 
ble from human occupation of the earth, nature, on the 
other hand, is continuously carrying on a more or less 
rapid process of repair and restoration. In almost every 
region, an addition is being made to the soil available for 
the raising of food through the decomposition of rocks 
and the formation of rock-dust, which is called " weather- 
ing." Moreover, the conversion of the atmosphere into 
nitrates ("nitrification") is continually going on for the 
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fertilization of the soil. "Any region," remarks one of 
the most eminent of the American agricultural chemists, 
" that has once been fertile for a period of over fifty years 
under a given system of management may remain fertile 
under that system forever, unless the soil is removed or 
buried by Hood, or unless the climate becomes unpropi- 
tious." 

Fourth, another and a sufficient cause for the practical 
abandonment of the " exhaustion of the soil " argument is 
found in the simple fact that, in the economy of modern 
life, the productive essences contained in food consumed 
by manufacturing populations in large towns and cities 
are not returned to the soil, but are carried by the rivers 
into the ocean. The utilization of sewage, on any large 
scale, has never yet been made profitable. It has been 
done as a matter of experiment, as a matter of sentiment, 
or to prevent the defilement of rivers ; but almost invari- 
ably it costs, in the present state of the mechanical and 
chemical arts, more, and generally very much more, than 
a hundred cents for each dollar's worth of soil-dressing 
obtained. 

Nor have any reasons worthy of serious consideration 
been as yet advanced why political entities should be con- 
stituted distinct industrial entities. This has been a favor- 
ite proposition of protectionist writers, but I have found 
in no work on this subject any argument in support of 
that proposition deserving analysis or answer. On the 
contrary, the presumption against it, arising from the 
great and, when we take the economic point of view, 
altogether unaccountable irregularity and whimsicalness 
with which the surface of the earth is divided among in- 
dependent sovereignties, is almost overwhelming. Per- 
haps I may be permitted to quote here what I have else- 
where written on this point : — 

One nation comprises two millions of inhabitants, like Denmark, 
Greece, or Chili ; another ten, like Mexico, Brazil, or Siam ; another 
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thirty, like Italy or Japan; another fifty, like the United States; 
another eighty, like Russia; another three hundred and fifty, like 
China. The territory occupied by one nation crosses and includes 
two, three, or five great river systems. In other cases, one great 
river system embraces the territory of two, three, or five nations. A 
stream which a boy can wade may form the dividing line of two 
independent States. A third State may collect its revenues across 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, and its magistracy send its warrants 
alike into Hudson's Bay and into the South Sea. One people may 
stretch from north to south across sixty degrees of latitude ; another, 
from east to west through half the daily journey of the sun. One 
country may be occupied by a population as homogeneous as the 
inhabitants of some old city ; while under the same flag, and subject 
to the same laws, may live the representatives of nearly every race of 
men known to ethnology, speaking two hundred languages and three 
thousand dialects ; some dressed in the height of the latest Paris 
fashion, others tattooed upon the naked skin; some using the tele- 
phone, others the assegai ; some finding their choicest amusement in 
the Wagnerian opera, others in the war dance that opens the feast of 
human flesh. 

It will readily appear that the protectionist writers have a difficult 
task in establishing the necessity of drawing the lines of circumvalla- 
tion along the boundaries of the empire. It is, of course, possible that 
some new analysis of the conditions of production may yet disclose 
the law which thus makes trade within the limits of sovereignty 
beneficial, and trade across the boundaries of separate States dele- 
terious, to one or both parties ; but thus far assertion, coupled with 
vituperation, has taken the place of the analysis required. 

Setting aside these several arguments on the one side 
and on the other, what have we left as furnishing the real 
matter at issue between the free trader and the protec- 
tionist ? In the first place, I conceive that the strongest 
argument which could be framed in favor of protection 
is one little dwelt upon by protectionist writers, — that, 
namely, by which it might be undertaken to show that a 
general economic advantage would follow from interrupt- 
ing and hindering the constantly increasing tendency to 
the world-wide extension of the division of labor and the 
resulting intensification and localization of manufactures. 
The advantages attendant upon the division of labor are 
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too familiar to require statement. In the application of 
that principle to small communities, and even to large 
States, it is admitted that an immense gain in productive 
force is realized. It is also evident that the extension of 
this principle even beyond the boundaries of nationality 
yields a still further gain of productive power, which, up 
to a certain point, more than offsets any disadvantages or 
evil liabilities which may be attributed thereto. But it 
seems to me that a very pretty argument might be con- 
structed in favor of the proposition that, after a certain 
point, some artificial retardation of this movement might 
be of general economic benefit ; possibly, that, at a certain 
still more remote point, this movement might, with advan- 
tage, be more peremptorily checked. 

The disadvantage and the evil liability which attend 
the extension of the division of labor are found in the 
occasion which is thereby introduced for a misunderstand- 
ing between producers and consumers. In a primitive 
condition of industrial society, no such occasion exists. 
Each member of the community, working for himself, 
by himself, will, within the limits of his time and strength 
and his disposition for labor, produce that, all that, and 
only that, which he desires to consume. Even when the 
division of labor has been carried a certain way, the 
opportunities for misunderstanding between producers and 
consumers are still very slight. The blacksmith, the 
bootmaker, the tailor, work for a small body of cus- 
tomers, personally known to themselves. Indeed, pro- 
duction generally waits for orders; and the producer 
knows in advance who is to be the consumer of his prod- 
uct. Even when the division of labor has been carried 
much further, and production takes place for a general 
market, composed of persons largely unknown to the 
immediate producers, it is still possible closely to estimate 
the demand, and accordingly to adapt production to con- 
sumption. In such a state of society, styles are generally 
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standard ; and comparatively few goods are likely to be- 
come unseasonable. 

But when the division of labor has been carried to its 
utmost limits ; when the materials of a given industry are 
drawn from the four quarters of the globe, and its prod- 
ucts are to be not less widely distributed ; when the bulk 
of the consumers belong to strange nations, on distant 
continents, whose tastes, whose means, it becomes increas- 
ingly difficult to anticipate ; when, moreover, fashion has 
entered to introduce vast and ever-changing variety in 
form, in color, and in material, — the opportunities for 
misunderstanding between producers and consumers, the 
difficulties of adjusting supply to demand, become very 
greatly increased. The natural consequence is seen in 
the extreme localization of manufactures, and also in the 
extreme intensification of production within certain sea- 
sons, periods of highly stimulated, almost furious, activ- 
ity being succeeded by periods of comparative inactivity, 
often of stagnation. A still further consequence of this 
state of things is seen in frequent disturbances of trade 
and credit, sometimes leading to panics and crises, fol- 
lowed, perhaps, by long, dreary intervals of suspended 
production. 

Now, it is in regard to the price which mankind have 
to pay, through these disadvantages and evil liabilities, for 
the admittedly great advantages of the world-wide divi- 
sion of labor, that further investigation and more careful 
analysis are certainly in order. The question, be it 
observed, is altogether regarding the quantity of certain 
effects. The quality of those effects is not at all in dis- 
pute. No one can fail to see the way in which the exten- 
sion of the division of labor produces benefits to mankind. 
No one can fail to see the way in which the extension 
of that principle, beyond a certain point, produces disad- 
vantages which are, to a greater or less extent, an offset 
to those advantages. The question is as to the respective 
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quantities of these opposite effects, and hence as to the 
balance between them, — in a word, as to the reasonable- 
ness of the price which men have to pay for a certain 
benefit. 

It must be admitted that on the foregoing question we 
have less information than is desirable, and that a more 
minute analysis of the influence of a widely extended and 
highly organized industrial system in producing fluctua- 
tions in trade and throwing production into great waves, 
with rapid and violent alternations of depression and exal- 
tation, would be an important contribution to our economic 
and social philosophy. Colonel Wright's investigation as 
to the number of people habitually out of employment 
in Massachusetts yielded results which greatly impressed 
the public mind. The evidence collected by recent royal 
and parliamentary commissions in England has opened 
the eyes of the world to the unexpected magnitude of the 
losses sustained from this source. A great deal more 
needs to be done in this direction; and meanwhile the 
protectionists have here, as it seems to me, the material 
of an argument on their side which is not to be despised. 

The last point to be noted is the one upon which the 
protectionists at the present time are mainly bearing their 
weight, — that, namely, which makes it appear necessary 
for the more fortunate countries, generally new countries, 
having a high standard of living and enjoying general 
prosperity, to impose customs duties on the products of 
countries less fortunate, in order to protect themselves 
against a reduction of Avages among their own popula- 
tions. This is the Pauper Labor argument. 

In considering this plea for protection, we must begin 
by insisting upon the distinction between high or low 
wages and high or low cost of production. The cost 
of production may be low when wages are high, because 
the laborer may be so energetic and efficient, so skilful 
and so careful, that the employer will get back even those 
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high wages, together with a handsome profit for himself, 
in the price of the product. The cost of production may- 
be high when wages are low, because the labor purchased 
thereby may be unintelligent, shiftlesss, and wasteful, 
lacking in energy and inspiration. Not only may this be 
so, but it often and, indeed, generally is so. High wages 
are commonly, habitually, found associated with a low 
cost of production. Low wages are quite as generally 
found associated with a high cost of production. The 
reason for this association of high wages with low cost of 
production is plain. The laborer's efficiency is in great 
part the immediate product of his present wages. In 
part, it is, of course, the product of the wages which he 
received at earlier periods of his life, and of the wages 
which his ancestors received before him. So far as the 
laborer's efficiency is the immediate product of his pres- 
ent wages, that efficiency should increase at least propor- 
tionally with his wages. In fact, it will, within wide 
limits, increase more than proportionally, much more 
than proportionally. So far as food alone is concerned, it 
is unquestionably true that until the economic maximum 
has been reached — and that maximum is very unlikely 
to be reached — productive power is developed at a con- 
tinually increasing ratio. So far, therefore, as wages go 
to food, there is the best possible reason why high wages 
should be associated with low cost of production; while 
niggardliness of expenditure in generating labor power 
meets here the same retribution which niggardliness of 
expenditure generally meets in other directions. 

How is it with the other elements of personal consump- 
tion to which wages are or may be applied? That the 
same principle operates, with greater or less force, in 
respect to that portion of wages which is applied to cloth- 
ing and to securing comfortable and wholesome lodging, is, 
I believe, abundantly established by competent testimony. 
But how about those parts of wages which go to what we 
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may call decencies and luxuries in life? Do these con- 
stitute a force of which efficiency in labor is the direct and 
necessary product ? Generally speaking, I believe it has 
been shown, on the widest scale, that the self-respect, the 
domestic and social ambition, the hopefulness and cheer- 
fulness, which arise out of such enjoyments, and the 
further prospect of such enjoyments, on the part of the 
laboring classes, generate an industrial force which as 
fully repays its cost, so to speak, — that is, the price of such 
enjoyments, — as does any equal expenditure upon the nec- 
essaries of life. 

But is this principle, that industrial efficiency, within 
reasonable limits of course, increases at least proportion- 
ally to increase of wages, temperately and virtuously ex- 
pended, a principle of universal applicability? Is it as 
true when the increase is large and sudden, coming to 
men who have previously lived in squalor and who have 
comparatively little moral or intellectual susceptibility, as 
it is when the increase of wages is moderate and gradual, 
coming to men who have been heretofore accustomed to 
comfortable and decent habits of living? Is it equally 
true when the increase of wages occurs within a branch of 
industry where the work required is such as gives little 
opportunity for the exercise of intelligence, of care in the 
use of tools and machines, of ingenuity and prudence in 
the prevention of waste, and where the rate of the 
laborer's motions is practically determined by the move- 
ments of machinery, as it would be were the increase of 
wages to occur within a branch of industry offering the 
highest possibilities to the physical, intellectual, and moral 
activity of the laborer? To make my questions more 
particular, is it equally true that an increase of wages 
would produce corresponding increase of industrial effi- 
ciency in the case of French Canadians, or Poles, or South 
Italians, as in the case of native Americans, or Scotchmen, 
or Saxons ? Is it equally true that an increase of wages 
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would produce a corresponding increase of productive 
power in the case of men employed in a cotton mill as in 
the case of men employed in a boot and shoe factory, or a 
watch factory, or a machine shop ? If not, I may doubt 
whether the answer that the free trader has habitually 
made to the protectionist at this point is quite as conclu- 
sive as people of my own general way of thinking have 
been accustomed to consider it. 

If the proposition of the free trader, that industrial effi- 
ciency increases correspondingly to increase of wages, be 
not universally true, then the case may arise which the 
protectionist has in mind ; namely, where branches of in- 
dustry are peculiarly unresponsive to the physical, intel- 
lectual, and moral invigoration of their operatives, where 
these, in turn, perhaps may be as a body, from their for- 
eign birth and breeding, peculiarly unresponsive to the 
mental and moral opportunities and incitements of our 
American life, and where, consequently, the manufacturers 
do, in fact, pay higher wages for a given amount of labor 
than are paid abroad. In this case, the American pro- 
ducers would be under a real, no longer a mere nominal, 
disadvantage in the cost of production. It would then be 
for the statesman to consider whether the labor and capi- 
tal which have been invested in such comparatively un- 
profitable industrial enterprises, under encouragement, 
one might almost say under compulsion from law, shall 
continue to be protected at the general charge, or whether 
the policy which has led to such a result shall be immedi- 
ately or gradually reversed. While I am myself so much 
of a free trader as to find it difficult to conceive the situa- 
tion in which I would give my vote, individually or as a 
representative, to initiate a system of protection, — cer- 
tainly, I should not, with my present views, have done so 
for this country in 1789, or 1816, or 1824, or 1828, or 
1842, much less in the period from 1863 to 1867, — I am 
yet so much a protectionist that I would deal very con- 
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servatively with masses of labor and capital once fully 
engaged in any branch of industry. This I would do, 
not more from regard to the "vested interests" of such 
bodies of labor and capital than from respect to the gen- 
eral welfare, since it has been the effect of my study of 
economics and my investigation of industrial history to 
magnify the importance of the industrial status. 

It is evident, however, that the greater the difficulty 
we find in retracing a course once erroneously begun, the 
stronger the reason for caution and hesitation before en- 
tering upon such a course. In proportion to the evils we 
apprehend from the removal or reduction of customs 
duties should be, at least, our doubts regarding the pro- 
priety of imposing such duties in the first instance. The 
protectionist vigorously asserts that the question of pro- 
tection is wholly a practical one, not to be decided, d priori, 
on assumptions that fail to represent the real facts and 
conditions of human life. Let it be so. Then is he 
doubly bound to give the fullest consideration to the well- 
known fallibility of law-makers and the evil liabilities 
which beset legislation. Were it admitted that a judi- 
cious system of protection, selecting always the right ob- 
jects for governmental encouragement and support, and 
imposing only moderate and well-adjusted duties, would 
achieve all the benefits which the protectionist claims, it 
is certain that any actual system of protection will do 
much less than this; and it is always possible that a 
scheme of customs duties may do more harm than good, if 
the legislature enacting it be composed of men little con- 
versant with the facts of industry and trade, strongly 
moved by personal, local, or sectional interests, and not 
altogether uninfluenced by popular clamor, parliamentary 
intrigue, or the addresses of a well-trained and unscrup- 
ulous lobby. 

Francis A. Walkek. 



